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And my psychosis taken collectively, as a self or subject, is as much 
in time as are those of its elements which, at each moment, are per- 
ceived together as successive objects. And it is just because it is at 
each and every moment that we are conscious of time-segments, that 
I can. see neither meaning nor propriety in saying that we are con- 
scious of them timelessly, or at no moment. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Leitfaden der Psychologic Theodok Lipps. Leipzig, Verlag von Wil- 

helm Engelmann, 1903, 8vo, pp. 349. 

The following lines are written, not with the view of furnishing a 
general criticism and estimate of Professor Lipps's new book on psychol- 
ogy, but rather with the view of calling attention to the ripened product 
of the life-work of a man whose influence in Germany is a power for good 
in the ethical quite as much as in the intellectual world. To Professor 
Lipps the word 'psychology' covers a multitude of things. I should be 
inclined to characterize the ' Leitfaden ' as a system of philosophy in out- 
line, with especial emphasis laid upon its psychological aspects. Cer- 
tainly the last ten pages of the book, called a metaphysical appendix, can 
not be regarded as containing all the metaphysics in the book. In the 
body of the work we are treated to the author's views of the ultimate 
nature of the external world and of the mind, and are introduced to a 
philosophy of ethics and esthetics. The name to be applied to all this is, 
perhaps, of secondary importance; but the fact remains that we have 
here that far-reaching view of things that most of us are accustomed to 
call a philosophy rather than a psychology. We have glimpses of a sys- 
tem of ethics and esthetics, and the foundations of a philosophy of re- 
ligion. In other words, we have a whole man, and not merely one de- 
partment of his activity ; which makes this book, to many of us, more in- 
teresting than, for example, the more bulky ' Esthetik ' that has also re- 
cently seen the light. 

The ' Leitfaden ' was produced in a surprisingly short space of time 
— I believe within a period of two or three months — which rapidity of 
composition was made possible only by the fact that the material was 
already at hand. The process was a precipitation of views long in solu- 
tion, and, in part, a gathering up of opinions embodied before in special 
monographs. There is some objection to this rapidity of composition. 
It is apt to result in a work which is clothed in the habitual forms of 
thought and expression peculiar to the author, and bears the clear im- 
print of his personality; but for that very reason the reader may find it 
more difficult to feel at home in the book. The more perfectly my old 
shoe fits me, the more unlikely it is that it will fit exactly the foot of my 
neighbor. For the market, shoes must be made for the ' average ' man ; 
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and the same is true of books; we must write them for those who have 
not been living in our world and thinking our thoughts. I can not but 
think that the ' Leitf aden ' expects rather too much of its reader, and 
that it would have been well to write out some things much more at 
length. 

But to the doctrine contained in the book. Professor Lipps regards 
it as the first duty of the psychologist to observe, analyze and describe 
the facts of consciousness. When this is done, he may go on to the dis- 
covery of uniformities, the formation of laws. This task he may ap- 
proach in a twofold way. He may confine himself to facts of immediate 
experience, consciousness-contents as such, and develop a psychology of 
self-consciousness in the limited sense, a science for which there exist no 
' real ' objects, in the sense in which the word is used in physics — objects 
beyond and independent of consciousness. Or he may regard the con- 
sciousness-contents as phenomena, and refer them in thought to a real 
'ground,' as one refers physical phenomena to atoms, ether-vibrations, 
etc. In the latter case one passes beyond the merely phenomenal, and 
one attains in the realm of mind to a world of realities analogous to the 
real external world as we conceive it to exist. Such a psychology de- 
velops into a logic and epistemology, an ethic and esthetic. 

To Professor Lipps the psychology that contents itself with the obser- 
vation and description of phenomena as such is an incomplete and un- 
satisfactory science. A psychology ' without a soul ' can explain nothing. 
Mental phenomena as such are not causally connected with one another, 
and we first enter the field of causal connection and of explanation when 
we distinguish between mental phenomena or ' consciousness-contents ' 
and the real psychical occurrences (V or gang e) of which they are the 
phenomenal manifestation. 

The consciousness-contents may be divided into four classes: (1) the 
self or ego, with its determinations, the feelings; (2) sensations and 
sense-perceptions, that is, simple and complex sensational contents, with 
the spatial and temporal forms according to which they are ordered; 
(3) the immediately experienced relations of the self or ego to objects, 
and the self -relations or relations in general; (4) the representatives of 
all of these in memory or imagination. 

The presence of these contents in consciousness is the outward and 
visible sign of real occurrences taking place in the soul, and their ap- 
pearances and disappearances may be explained as, not a result, but an 
indication of the relations of such occurrences to each other and to the 
soul itself. The acceptance of this distinction between ' Inhalt ' and 
' Vorgang' furnishes us with explanations; for example, with an explana- 
tion of all those facts which have led men to assume the existence of 
unconscious sensations and ideas. Each ' Vorgang ' has a tendency to 
appropriate psychical force at the expense of every other. There is, 
therefore, a constant rivalry among them. One which has been highly 
successful and has triumphed over all others is ' apperceived,' that is to 
say, it becomes determinative of the changes taking place in the mental 
life, and the consciousness-content corresponding to it occupies, as we 
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express it, the centre of attention. But such a triumph can be but tem- 
porary. The psychic force must ebb, and the ' Vorgang ' may fall to a 
point which may be called the ' threshold of consciousness,' i. e., a point 
at which, but not below which, it may have an ' Inhalt ' which represents 
it in consciousness. That which possesses force to a lower degree has no 
representative in consciousness, but it does not on that account cease to 
exist and to exert an influence. It may be called an unconscious sensa- 
tion or idea, but one must be careful not to suppose that by such an ex- 
pression is meant some sort of unconscious consciousness. It is not a 
content of consciousness at all, but a something assumed to explain, to 
make intelligible, facts of consciousness as they are directly revealed. 

It is beyond the purpose of this paper to examine in detail Professor 
Lipps's account of the various classes of psychical phenomena. It is 
characterized by much shrewd observation, and must be regarded as of 
value even by the psychologist who adheres to the ' soulless ' doctrine 
which Professor Lipps disapproves. The question which interests me 
here is : How are we to conceive of this world of real ' Vorgange ' and 
the real self? We appear to be walking among noumena; how shall we 
conceive them? Do they really exist? and if so, in what senses of the 
word ? What is a ' Vargang,' and in what terms shall it be thought ? 
Is the real Self anything when we have abstracted from all consciousness- 
contents and their interrelations? 

To these questions Professor Lipps furnishes an answer; but it is, I 
think, an answer which suggests a new question. To this new question 
I shall recur in a moment. A careful reading of the ' Leitfaden ' makes 
it very clear that it would be doing the author an injustice to assume 
that his realities are noumena in the usual sense of the word. We find 
that the ' force ' which the ' Vorgange appropriate is not an occult some 
thing which must remain indescribable. It is measured by the degree 
to which certain experiences seem determinative of the course of our 
mental life. We are told that the substance or substrate, the real self, 
is a permanent real ' etwas ' necessarily thought with the empirical self, 
given in consciousness, as its ' ground ' ; but we are also told that this 
statement contains nothing contradictory to Wundt's doctrine that the 
soul is ' das seelische Geschehen selbst.' This sentence, maintains Pro- 
fessor Lipps, can not mean that the soul is this or that single psychical 
occurrence, or the mere sum of such occurrences; but it must mean that 
it is the ' orderly connection of such occurrences in an individual ' (p. 
120). And this 'connection' (Zusammenhang) is, he holds, notwith- 
standing it is something new and peculiar, still a something only by an 
abstraction to be separated from the elements which enter into it. 

But what are the occurrences that we thus unify, the ' Vorgange ' ? 
We gain a better notion of what is meant by this word when we turn 
first to the realm of the material. What is ' das materielle Geschehen ' ? 
When a movement takes place, what is it that moves? We say, Matter. 
But what is this matter ? It is a mere x, that contains in itself the possi- 
bility of motion. The orderly connection of material occurrences is 
nothing else than an orderly connection of possibilities. But what is 
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matter a possibility of? There is but one answer: It is a possibility of 
phenomena, of conscious experiences. We first reach actuality (Wirk- 
lichheiten) when we are face to face with phenomena. Matter, in itself 
considered, is a mere limiting notion, an imaginary quantity (p. 337). 

And the same is true of the psychical ' real.' " The ' real Self ' is the 
nexus (Zusammenhang) of possibilities of a conscious life ; and the single 
psychical occurrence (Vorgang) is a measure of the possibility that a 
definite conscious experience may come into being" (p. 338). 

When we read such statements as these, the question to which I have 
referred above seems to present itself with a good deal of insistence. It 
is this question: If we are to begin and end in phenomena, in conscious- 
ness-contents, and accept them as the only actualities, regarding the 
' realities ' beyond them as mere ' possibilities,' may we not throughout 
limit ourselves to such consciousness-contents and the more or less com- 
plex relations between them? May we not look upon Professor Lipps's 
' realities ' as an hypostatization of such relations ? They make their ap- 
pearance in the early part of the book only to be absorbed and disappear 
in the latter part. 

I suppose Professor Lipps would answer this question by saying that 
we can not get on without such realities, and that the psychologist only 
follows the lead of the physicist in making use of such conceptions. The 
question is a large one, and can not adequately be discussed within the 
limits of such an article as this. I have desired to present Professor 
Lipps's position, not to criticize it. But whether one sympathizes wholly 
with the position or does not, one must admit that the doctrine is devel- 
oped in the ' Leitfaden ' with admirable thoroughness. And one can not 
fail to note with interest the steps by which it is made to work out into 
a realm of real selves, standing to each other in a system of ethical rela- 
tions, and supported by a ' World-self ' which appears in each, and which, 
yet, is not to be confounded with any or all of its parts. Above all, one 
will be impressed by the elevated ethical and religious feeling which per- 
vades the work, and which seems to make clear the source of the moral 
courage which has, for years past, enabled the author quietly to take his 
place upon the unpopular side of questions which have stirred public 
feeling; a courage which has had a quickening effect upon many in the 
city which is the scene of his labors. 

We all have an intellectual ancestry of some sort. A reading of his 
book inclines one to think that Professor Lipps has inherited much both 
from Herbart and from Hegel. But as many roads lead to Rome, so one 
and the same outlook upon life may be attained by men who travel upon 
very different paths. I venture to think that some of those who regard 
Herbart as a delusion, and to whom Hegel is a synonym for all that is 
loose and vague in human reasonings, will, nevertheless, feel themselves 
in rather a close sympathy with the ' Weltanschauung ' in which Pro- 
fessor Lipps's reasonings terminate. The moral of which reflection seems 
to be that philosophers should eschew dogmatism, and should keep their 
eyes well open to truths which historical accident has clothed in a strange 
or, to them, unattractive dress. George Stuart Fullerton. 

Munich. 



